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As the purpose of the following paper, read before the Historical Society 
of South Carolina, and now published by that body, is to refute the charge 
made by Mr. McMaster, in his History of the People of the United States, of 
the neglect of education in South Carolina prior to and during the Revolution, 
I have given exact quotations from the authors and Acts I have cited rather 
than my understanding of what they wrote or contained, thus avoiding any 
misunderstanding of the texts, on my part. 

I have also restricted myself to the period of which Mr. McMaster treats 
in the volume of his work now before the public. There is much in the subse- 
quent history of education in the State which is interesting, but as this paper is 
a refutation, and a refutation only, I have not stepped beyond the period of 
which he has so far written. 

EDWARD McCRADY, Jun'r. 
Charleston, S. C, Octoder 22d, 1883. 
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to maintain a character as such, cannot afford, when writing 
about us, to repeat what has already been recorded to our 
credit, and must go so far even as to omit a part of a sen- 
tence in a quotation, if the whole sentence fails to support 
assumed facts and favorite principles in regard to the state 
of our society. This seems to be now an accepted canon 
of historical writing. As an instance, we quote from 
McMasters History of the People of the United States, Vol- 
ume /, page 2 J : 

" In the Southern States education was almost wholly 
neglected, but nowhere to such an extent as in South Carolina, 
In that Colony, prior to lyjo, no such thing as a grammar 
school existed. Between lyji and 1776 there were five. Dur- 
ing the Revolution there were none. Indeed, if the number of 
newspapers printed in any community may be taken as a guage 
of the education of the people, the condition of the Southern 
States as compared with the Eastern and Middle was most 
deplorable. In 1775 there were in the entire country thirty- 
seven papers in circulation. Fourteen of them were in 
New England ; four were in New York and nine in Penn- 
sylvania; in Virginia and North Carolina there were two 
each; in Georgia one; in South Carolina three. The same 
is true of to-day,'' 

For the existence of this neglect, and the deplorable 
condition of education in the South, the author cites 
two authorities : Ramsay s History of South Carolina and 
Hudson's History of Journalism in the United States, Let 
us see if his authorities sustain his assertions and conclu- 
sions. 

Prejudice may warp the judgment so as to lead it to ac- 
cept as true statements which have no foundation in fact, 
and to form conclusions not warranted if the statements 
were true ; but not even prejudice can excuse or account 
for a misquotation. Mr. McMaster asserts that in the 
Southern States education was almost wholly neglected, 
but nowhere to such an extent as in South Carolina; and 
that in that Colony, prior to 1730, no such thing as a gram- 
mar school existed ; and gives as his authority Ramsay s 
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new members the funds are in a flourishing condition, .and 
enable the society to educate twenty children annually." 

This school for more than a hundred years was the chief 
school for all the Eastern part of the country between Charles- 
ton and the North Carolina line, and was resorted to by all 
classes. 

As to the South Carolina Society see also Shecufs Essays. 

There was also a grammar school at Beaufort kept by Mr. 
Comming, a Scotchman, and a private school near Beaufort . 
kept by the Rev. James Gourlay. 

It will thus be observed that the education of the lower 
part of the State was carried on by legislative aid and au- 
thority in connection with the Church of England. In the 
upper part of the State, which was settled by the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians, churches and school-houses were built 
together by the ministers of that Church which has always 
been foremost in education in this country. These cove- 
nanters, as most of them were, coming down from Pennsyl- 
vania after Braddock's defeat, settled in the Western parts 
of North and South Carolina, and to a great extent peopled 
the districts of Lancaster, York, Chester and Union. The 
principal settlement was at the VVaxaws, on the line between 
the two States. Of the women of these people it has been 
written: '*An education — knowledge of things human and 
divine — they prized beyond all price in their leaders and 
teachers; and craved its possession for their husbands and 
brothers and sons. The Spartan mothers gloried in the 
bravery of their husbands and fathers, and demanded it in 
their sons — * Bring me this, or be brought back upon it,' 
said one as she gave her son a shield to go out to battle. 
These Presbyterian mothers gloried in the enterprise and 
religion and knowledge and purity of their husbands and 
children, and would forego comforts and endure toil that 
their sons might be well instructed, enterprising men." 
* ¥r ¥: ''With many, and they the influential men and 
women, the desire of knowledge was cherished before a 
competence was obtained, or the labors of a first settlement 
overcome. Almost invariably as soon as a neighborhood 
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Carolina youths, had been sent to England for the 
completion of their education. Dr. Ramsay calls atten- 
tion, too, to the fact that the natives of Carolina, though 
educated in Great JJritian, were not biased in favor 
of that country. Most of them joined heartily in the 
Revolution, and from their superior knowledge were emi- 
nently useful as civil and military officers in directing the 
efforts of their countrymen in defence of their rights. This, 
Dr. Ramsay observes in a note, is the more remarkable, as 
the reverse took place in other Provinces."^ 

Hugh S, Legare. in a note to his Essay on Classical 
^earning, says: "Before, and just after the Revolution, 
many, perhaps it would be more accurate to say most, of our 
youth of opulent families were educated at ELnglish schools 
find universities. There can be no doubt their attainments 
jn polite literature were very far superior to those of their 
cotemporaries at the North, and the standard of scholarship 
in Charleston was consequently much higher than in any 
other city on the continent," &c.t 

'* In his Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century, published 
in 1808 by Dr. Samuel Miller, late of Princeton, the belief 
is expressed that the learned languages, especially the 
Gfeek, were less studied in the Eastern than in the Southern 
and Middle States, and that while more individuals attended 
to classical learning there than here, it was attended to 
more superficially. The reason is, that owing to the superior 
wealth of the individuals in the latter States, more of their 
sons were educated in Europe, and brought home with 
them a more accurate knowledge of the classics, and set the 
example of a more thorough stud3^":}: 

But while most of the young men of means of South Caro- 
lina were educated abroad, those who remained at home 
did like credit to their education. Charles Pinckney, whose 
draft of the Constitution has been the subject of so much 
controversy — a controversy dogmatically decided in a line 
by Mr. McMaster — and who was not only a great statesman, 
but a learned lawyer and an accomplished classical scholar, 

* History of South Carolina^ page j^g. 

f Legares Writings, page 7. 

% Howes History Presbyterian Church, Volume II, page 21. 
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be capable to teach the learned lang^uages, that is to say 
Lathi and Greek tongues) (Section XV) that the said 
school-master shall have, hold, occupy, possess, and enjoy 
all such lands as shall, pursuant to this Act, be taken up, 
purchased, had or received for the use of a school-master of 
the said school, and the school-house and dwelling-house 
and outbuildings upon the same ; and also for the further 
encouragement unto him shall have and receive out of the 
public treasury of this Province the full sum of one 
hundred pounds per annum, to be paid to him half yearly ; 
( Section XVI ) that in consideration of the school-master 
being allowed the use of the lands, dwelling-house and other 
buildings, and also the yekrly salary of one hundred p'ounds 
per annum, he shall teach freely and without any manner of 
fee or reward whatsoever over and above the number of 
free scholars to be appointed by each person contributing 
twenty pounds, any number of scholars not exceeding 
twelve, the scholars to be taught free to be nominated by 
the Commissioners; (Section XVII) that for every scholar 
the said master shall teach, besides those who by this Act 
are appointed to be taught free, he shall be allowed four 
pounds per annum current money of this Province, to be 
paid him' by the parent or guardian of such scholar ; 
(Section XVIII) that in case the school-master shall have 
more scholars in his school than one man can well manage, 
the Commissioner shall appoint a fit person to be usher, 
who, for his encouragemen.t, shall be allowed fifty pounds 
per annum out of the public treasury; and over and above 
that shall be allowed for every schola;r that is under his 
charge ( excepting those appointed to be taught free) at the 
rate of thirty shillings; (Section XIX) that a fit person 
shall be nominated and appointed by the said Commissioner 
to teach writing, arithmetick and merchant's accompts ; 
and also the art of navigation, and other useful and practi- 
cal parts of the mathematicks; and for his encouragement 
shall be allowed not exceeding fifty pounds, to be paid him 
half yearly out of the public treasury-of this Province ; and 
in consideration of the said yearly salary to be paid him he 
shall be obliged to teach free all such persons as by this 
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The character and attainments of the school-masters, 
as required by the law of South Carolina for her free 
schools, and the provisions made for his support in 1712, 
and of the teachers in the upper part of the State when 
settled forty years afterwards, certainly compare very favor- 
ably with the description of the New England school-nr^aster. 
and the arrangements for his support, as described by Mr. 
McMaster as existing in 1784."*^ 

By the Act of the General Court of Massachusetts of 
1642-43 — the basis of the New England common school 
system, as it is claimed — it was directed that every township 
containing the number of fifty households should appoint 
one within the town to teach the children. What the 
average number of " a household " was then supposed to 
contain we have no means of estimating; but as the New 
England townships of the present day, outside of towns 
having ten thousand inhabitants, is estimated to contain 
seventeen hundred (census of 1870), we may roughly put 
the New England townships during the period under con- 
sideration at five hundred. The population of South Caro- 
lina in 1734 was but .seven thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three, and in 1737 there were six free and charitable 
schools, to wit : Charlestown Free School, South Carolina So- 
ciety School, Childsbury Free School, St. George's Dorches- 
ter Free School, Beresford Bounty School, Whitmarsh Free 

* Whatever force there may be in Mr. McMaster's criticism must con- 
sist in the comparative attention to or neglect of education in South Carolina 
as of the time of which he writes. It is not amiss, therefore, to recall that in 
the mother country, the advertisement in the Gentlemen's Magazine for 1736 — 

"At Ideal, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded 
and taught the Latin and Greek languages by Samuel Johnson'' — 

brought that celebrated person, in his youth, but three pupils ; upon which Car- 
lyle observes : 

•' The career of Literature could not, in Johnson's day any more than now, 
be said to lie along the shores of a Pactolus ; whatever else might be gathered 
there, gold dust was nowise the chief produce. The world, from the time of 
Socrates, St. Paul, and far earlier, had always had its Teachers, and always 
treated them in a peculiar way, A shrewd Town Clerk (not of Ephesus) once 
in fovi^dinga Burgh — Seminary — when the question came how the school-masters 
should be maintained, delivered this brief counsel : * D — n them, keep them 
poor ! * " 

South Carolina, certainly, did not adopt this aphorism. 
4 
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For this assertion, too, he refers to Dr. Ramsay's History. 
There is no such statement in that work. Nor is it true. 

We may well suppose that when Charleston was in the 
possession of the British, that a school-master who was loyal 
to the cause of his State would not have been allowed to 
teach ; but this would scarcely be brought up as a reproach 
to our people of that time.* And when Cornwallis marched 
through and devastated that other part of the State settled 
by the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians it may well have been, 
as it was when Sherman recently repeated his example, 
that school-houses and books were burned as well as every 
thing else that could not be carried off. But such a calami- 
ty as war would scarcely be cited as an evidence of neglect 
of education by our people. Beyond this natural supposi- 
tion there is nothing whatever to suggest this assertion, so 
boldly made by Mn McMaster. On the contrary, there 
happens to be evidence that the people of South Carolina 
did not, even in the excitement and distress of invasion, for- 
get the work of education ; and that her youths were allowed 
to put down their books only to take up arms in defence of 
liberty. 

In Dr. Howe's History of the Presbyterian Church in 
South Carolina, we read : f 

**Yet, in the midst of these scenes of conflict, our people 
were by no means neglecting the i^iterests of learning and 
religion. The Mount Zion Society was established in the 
City of Charleston January 9th, and incorporated February 
1 2th, 1777," (that is the year after the battle of Fort Moul- 

* We have been permitted to take the lollowing extract from a memoir 
of his family prepared by Chancellor DeSaussure, who was himself taken from 
school to serve in the works around Charleston during the siege. 

" Henry W. DeSaussure (the writer) was born on i6th August, 1763, at 
Pocataligo, and was carried a child to Beaufort, where the family resided until 
January, 1779, when they removed permanently to Charleston. He was edu- 
cated partly at a private school near Beaufort kept by the Rev. Mr. James 
Gourlay, and on the removal of his family to Charleston, at a school in Charles- 
ton under the care of Mr. James Hampden Thompson. Little else, however, 
than the classics were taught in any of these schools. * ****** 
From the time of the invasion of Prevost, in the spring of 1779, the schools 
were closed and the youth of the country called to arms. Amongst others, the 
writer at the age of sixteen years was in arms, and during the siege of Chiirles- 
ton served in a volunteer corps." 

+ ^ag^ 449- 
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Fishing Creek, kept open by Mrs. Gaston, wife of Justice 
John Gaston.* 

Mr. McMaster asserts that prior to 1730 no such thing as 
a grammar school existed in South Carolina; that between 
1731 and 1776 there were but five, and during the Revolution 
there were none. 

The following table shows the number of schools estab- 
lished before and during the Revolution in each of the 
election and political divisions of the State as such divisions 
were arranged by the constitution in 1776, when the State 
adopted the declaration of independence. It is known that 
there were other schools, but of the following we have 
record and special mention : 



Parish . of St. Philip's 
(Charlestown) - 



and St, Michael's 



Parish of Christ Church, _ _ _ 
Parish of St John's, Berkeley, - - 

Parish of St. Andrew's, 

Parish of St. George, Dorchester, - 

Parish of St. James, Goose Creek, - 

Parish of St. Thomas and St. Dennis, - 

Parish of St. Paul's, - _ _ 

Parish of St. Bartholomew's, - - 

Parish of St. Helena, - _ _ 

Parish of St. James, Santee, - - _ 
Parish of Prince George, Winyaw, 
Parish of Prince Frederick, 



(i) Charleston Free 
Grammar School — 
Acts of Assembly 
J710-12. (2) South 
Carolina Society 
School, 1736. (3) Fel- 
lowship Society 
School, 1769. (4) Mr. 
Hampden Thomp- 
son's Private School, 
open during Revol- 
ution. 

Supplied by 
Charleston Schools. 

Childsbury Free 
Grammar School, A. 
A. 1733- 

Supplied by 
Charleston Schools. 
School Oi Rev. Hugh 
^ Allison, 1770. 

Free Grammar 
Schcol— Act Assem- 
bly, 1724-34- 

Ludlam Free 
Grammar School, A. 
A. 1778. 

Beresford Free 
Grammar School, 
1721 — A. A. 1736. 

Whitmarsh Free 
Grammar School, 
I723- 

Cumming's Gram- 
mar School. Mr. 
Gourlay's Private 
School — prior to and 
during Revolution. 



Winyaw Indigo 
Society Free Gram- 
mar School, A. A. 
1756. 



* Letter of Rev, James H. Saye, D. D., Chester, S. C. 
6 
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" Several instances occur in the public records, as far back 
as the year 1722, just at the beginning of an Indian war, 
that the frontier towns petitioned the assembly for a special 
Act to exempt them from the obligation to maintain a 
grammar school during the war. The indulgence was 
granted them, but only on this condition, *that they should 
keep a school for reading, writing and arithmetic ;' to which 
all towns of fifty inhabitants were obliged. In later times 
the conduct of the same towns has been very different. 
During the late war with Britian not only those y but many 
other townSy large and opulent^ and far removed from any 
danger of the enemy y were, for a great part of the time, des- 
titute of any public schools ; not only without applying to 
the legislature for permission, but contrary to the express 
requirements of the law, and notwithstanding courts of jus- 
tice were frequently holden, and grand jurors solemnly 
sworn and charged to present all breaches of law, and the 
want of schools in particular. The negligence was one 
among many evidences of a most unhappy prostration of 
morals during that period. It afforded a melancholy pros- 
pect to the friends of science and virtue, and e5ccited some 
generous and philanthropic persons to devise other methods 
of education." 

III. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

We come now to Mr. McMaster's statement, in regard to 
the publication of newspapers in the South. He says : 
"Indeed, if the number of newspapers printed in any com- 
munity may be taken as a guage of the education of the 
people, the condition of the Southern States, as compared 
with the Eastern and Middle, was most deplorable. In 
1775 there were in the entire country thirty-seven papers 
in circulation. Fourteen of them were in New England, 
four were in New York, and nine in Pennsylvania ; in 
Virginia and North Carolina there were two each, in 
Georgia one, in South Carolina three. The same is true of 
to-day." 
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South Carolina in 1775 ; but in a table given in Drayton's 
View of South Carolina^ page 103, it is put in 1765 at forty 
thousand (white). Supposing then that the white popula- 
tion had increased to the extent of fifty per cent, in the ten 
years, from 1765 to 1775, we would have the number of 
whites in South Carolina sixty thousand. But we have just 
seen that the average population in the whole country 
necessary to support one paper was sixty-four thousand 
five hundred and seventy-five. In South Carolina it ap- 
pears sixty thousand supported three newspapers, or one 
to every twenty thousand.* 

Let us now go into this matter a little further, and com- 
pare South Carolina with the New England States and Penn- 
sylvania, which are held up to us as the standard to which 
we failed to attain. Mr. McMaster gives us from Hudson s 
History of Journalism the number of newspapers published 
in New England at fourteen, without giving the numbers in 
each of these States, We will give them ; they were as 
follows: Massachusetts seven, New Hampshire one, Rhode 
Island two, Connecticut four.f 

Remembering that South Carolina had one newspaper 
for every twenty thousand inhabitants, let us see how many 
it required to maintain one in New England. 

Massachusetts. Mr. Eaton S. Drone, in the American 
Cyclopedia, estimates the population in Massachusetts in 
1775 at three hundred and fifty-two thousand, and as there 
were then seven newspapers in that State, we have but one 
newspaper for ew try fifty thousand two hundred and eighty- 
five inhabitants. 

* In 1851 Mr. Greely was examined in London before a select Committee 
of Parliament on newspapers, and gave some interesting testimony in regard to 
the population necessary at that time to support a paper, which places South 
Carolina in 1775 in a very favorable comparative light. He says : 

" In all the free States if a county has a population of twenty thousand it has 
two — one to each party. The general average is about one local journal in the 
agricultural counties for ten thousand inhabitants. A county of fifty thousand 
has five journals, which are generally weekly papers, and when a town grows 
to have as many as fifteen thousand inhabitants, or thereabout, it has a daily 
paper ; sometimes that is the case when it has as few as ten thousand. It 
depends more on the business of the place, but fifteen thousand may be slated 
a.s the average at which a daily paper commences. Hudson's History of 
Journalism ^ page ^44. 

\ See American Almanac^ 1830^ cited. Encyclopedia Americana, 
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"In 1870," he goes on to say, ** the population of 
Georgia in round numbers was twelve hundred thous- 
and souls, and the circulation of the newspaper less than 
fourteen and a half millions of copies. The population 
of Massachusetts was at the same time fifteen hundred 
thousand, but the newspaper circulation was far in excess 
of one hundred and seven and a half millions of copies/' 

But why stop in his lamentations here ? The case, as 
viewed by him is infinitely worse than that. By the same 
census to which he refers, that of 1870, it appears that the 
whole value of the products of manufactures in Georgia 
was but $31,196,115, whereas in Massachusetts it was 
$553,912,568. Now, surely if the people of Georgia have 
so few manufactures, by parity of reasoning they must 
wear very little clothes, and can't have any shoes. We 
are beginning to remedy this, however, "down South." 
We are already manufacturing some clothing, and it may be 
that by the time Mr. McMaster gets through his work, we 
of the South will have begun, too, to have our own press, 
and to take fewer copies of New England and New York 
journals, and thus curtail to some extent that enormous 
circulation which Mr. McMaster has mistaken as being con- 
fined to the State of Massachusetts. The whole population 
of Massachusetts — nien, women and children — native and 
foreign — in 1870, including thirty-one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-six men who were disqualified from vot- 
ing because they could not read and write, was one million 
four hundred and fifty-seven thousand three hundred and 
fifty-one, not exactly the one million five hundred thousand 
Mr. McMaster makes them. Now, does Mr. McMaster be- 
lieve that these people of Massachusetts, including those 
who could not read, were so ravenous for literature that they 
consumed sixty or seventy newspapers apiece annually.^ 
We venture to doubt their capacity to do so, even allowing 
that " Massachusetts is superior to all the rest of the 
world." 

And after all how unsatisfactory a test of education and 
literature is this matter of the manufacture of periodicals? 
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sarily representative of the existing state of public opinion 
on the subject of culture. They were, with scarce an excep- 
tion, either connected directly with institutions of learning 
or the growth of associations of gentlemen having tastes 
or interests in common.** 

Dr. Ramsay, as we have seen in his chapter on the literary 
history of the State, writes that the earliest settlers had 
scarcely provided themselves with shelter before they 
adopted measures for the moral and literary improvement 
of themselves and their children. " In the year 1700,** he 
goes on to say, **a law was passed for securing the Provin- 
cial library of Charleston, which had h^^n previously formed 
by the liberality of Dr. Bray, the Lords Proprietors,' and the 
inhabitants of the Province, and was afterwards by special 
Act of the legislature deposited in the hand? of the minister 
of the Church of England in Charlestown for the time being, 
to be loaned to the inhabitants in succession, under the direc- 
tion and care of James Moore, Joseph Morton, Nicholas 
Trott, Ralph Izard, Job Howe, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Stevens, Joseph Crosskeys and Robert Fennick, who were 
appointed commissioners for that purpose. * ^ * * * 
From this time forward, the circulation of books, the estab- 
lishment of churches, and the settlement of Episcopal 
ministers in the different Parishes were encouraged by legis- 
lative acts, private donations, and by the liberality of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel.*** 

Prof. Rivers says, in his Early History of South Carolina : 
• " By the efforts of the Rev. Thomas Bray, the Bishop of 
London's commissary in Maryland, and from the bounty of 
the Lords Proprietors and contributions of the Carolinians, 
the first public library was formed in Charlestown, and 
placed by an Act of Assembly (Journal 1698) under the care 
of the Episcopal minister (November 1700).'*! 

In the year 1700, when this public library was inaugurated, 
there were in the Province about 5,500 persons, besides In- 
dians and negroes.:}: What became of this library we do not 

* Kamsay's History, Volume II, pages JJS~4' 

f Historical Sketches of South Carolina, page 2JJ. 

X Dale ho* s Church History, page ^g ; Drayton's South Carolina, page loj. 

6 
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tcr, very probably, we think, because the Colonial Legisla- 
ture had, as we have seen, of itself undertaken the 
matter of a Provincial library ; but, however that may be, 
the present Charleston Library Society was incorporated 
in 1755. 

Josiah Quincy, in his journal, writes : 

"March 9th (1773). Spent all the morning in viewing 
the public library, State-house, public offices, &c. Was 
accompanied by Messrs. Pinckney and Rutledge, two young 
gentlemen lately from the Temple, where they took the 
degree of barrister-at-law. The public library is a handsome 
square, spacious room, containing a large collection of very 
valuable books, prints, globes," &c.* 

It will be observed that Dr. Ramsay says that the library, 
for securing which the Act of 1700 was passed, '^ had been 
already formedy Now, the establishment of the Colony of 
South Carolina was only in 1670; it was, therefore, before 
thirty years had passed that the settlers of this Province 
had made their first effort to establish a library, and that 
at a time when there were but fifty-five hundred people in 
the Colony, besides Indians and negroes, and in doing 
so they were encouraged by public acts and private dona- 
tions. Massachusetts boasts that the library of Harvard is 
the oldest in the country, having been commenced in 1633. 
The Colony of Massachusetts was established about 1607. 
Measured, therefore, by the time of the settlement of the 
two Colonies, the Provincial library of South Carolina was 
quite as early in the history of our Colony as that of Har- 
vard was in the history of Massachusetts ; and if a compari- 
son be made as to the extent of the two libraries, that of 
Charleston will not suffer. It is remarkable that within a 
few years both libraries were destroyed by fire. That of 
Harvard was burnt on the 24th January, 1764, and it then 
contained five thousand volumes.f The Charleston Library 
was burntf 17th January, 1778, and it then contained between 
six thousand and seven thousand volumes.:}: But the library 

* Memvir Josiah Quincy, page loj. 

f Histoiy of Harvard College, by Josiah Quincy, Volume II, Appendix A', 

j Ramsay* s History of South Carolina, Volume II, page jyg, Note, 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, Allan Ramsay, Zoflany, Romney, 
Gainsborough, Copley, and Stuart.* Dr. Ramsay tells us 
that great attention also was paid to music, and that many 
arrived at distinguished eminence in its science. To en- 
courage this science, a society was formed and incorpora- 
ted in 1784, which exists to-day as a social organization 
of the highest standing. The occasion and purposes of its 
incorporation are thus stated in the preamble to the Act : 

** Whereas, several persons, inhabitants of this State, have 
associated themselves together, and by voluntary contribu- 
tions have raised a considerable fund, which is now out at 
interest on bonds, and collected a number of musical instru- 
ments, books and other property, with the laudable inten- 
tion of encouraging the liberal science of music, and are 
desirous of having the said society incorporated, thereby to 
put them on a more solid and lasting foundation than they 
could by their voluntary subscriptions only," &c.t 

Mr. McMaster tells how before the first Congress had 
met the demand had arisen that the Federal Government 
should restrain commerce with Great Britian ; should re- 
strain importation, and encourage manufactures; and how 
that in every great city, from Boston to Baltimore, societies 
for the encouragement of manufactures had sprung up since 
the war and were flourishing ; but he does not consider it 
worthy of notice to mention that the people of South Caro- 
lina were at the same time forming societies for the scien- 
tific culture of rice and indigo, and for the enlightened 



* See Appendix. 

f Memoir of Josiah Quincy, page 97: ** March 2, (1773). This day I was 
visited by several gentlemen to whom yesterday I had delivered letters. 
Received a ticket from David Deas, Esq., for the St. Cecelia concert, and now 
quit ray journal to go. 

" March 3d. The concert-house is a large, inelegant building, situated down 
a yard, at the entrance of which I was met by a constable with his staff. I 
offered him my ticket, which was subscribed by the name of the party giving it, 
and directing admission of me by name. The officer told me to proceed ; I 
did, and was next met by a while waiter who directed me to a third to whom 
I delivered my ticket, and was conducted in. The music was good — the two 
base viols and French horns were grand. One Abercombie, a Frenchman, just 
arrived, played the. first violin, and a solo incomparably better than any one I 
ever heard. He cannot speak a word of English, and has a salary of five hun- 
dred guineas a year from the St. Cecelia Society. There were upwards of two 
hundred and fifty ladies present, and it was called no great number," &c. 
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RoMNEY, London, 1734 — 1802. 

I. Portrait of Mrs. Roger Smith. London, 1786. Mrs. 
Smith was a sister of John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
commonly known as Dictator Rutledge. Owned by Mrs. 
Frederick A. Porcher, of Charleston, one of her descendants. 

Gainsborough, London, 1727—1788. 

I. Portrait of Mrs. Ralph Izard, wife of the above. Painted 
before the Revolution. Owned by Dr. Robert Watts, 49 
West 36th Street, New York, one of her descendants. 

Copley, London, 1776— 181 5. 

1. Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Izard, same as above. 
Painted in Rome, Italy, 1774, while they and the artist were 
spending the winter in that city. Owned in Charleston by 
the heirs of the late C. Manigault. 

2. and 3. Portraits of Lord Campbell and wife, the last 
Royal Governor of South Carolina. Painted before the 
Revolution, probably in Boston. Owned by Mr. D. Lynch 
Pringle, Georgetown, S. C. 

4, 5 and 6. Three portraits of members of the Holmes 
family in Charleston. Painted in Boston before the Rev- 
olution. Owned by Miss R. T. Holmes. 

Gilbert Stuart, London. 

Portrait of Mr. Gabriel Manigault. London, 1779. Own- 
ed by Mrs. H. H. Manigault, and temporarily located at 
residence of Mr. Elliott Zoboroffski, Westchester County, 
New York. 

Portrait of Mr. Joseph Manigault, brother of the above. 
London, 1781. Owned by family of the late H. M. Mani- 
gault. 

There was a seventh portrait by Copley — that of Henry 
Laurens, President of the Continental Congress. Painted 
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